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EDITORIAL 


The case for larger federal and state aid for our public school systems 
seems to us to grow stronger daily. Real estate, the source of income fo; 
money raised on the local level, is already taxed to the hilt in practically 
every community. It is all too evident that the increased funds necessary 
to make our school plants large enough and up-to-date, to attract competent 
teachers, and to provide equality of educational opportunity in rural area; 
as well as urban, in the poorer states as well as in the richer, must come 
from a different source of taxation. 

Action, moreover, must come quickly. In 1940 there were 2,360,000 babies 
born in the United States. In 1947 the number was 3,730,000, an increase 
of 1,370,000. By 1953 the capacity of the first grade in the elementary 
schools must be increased 61% over the 1940 capacity. The secondary schools 
will feel this boom in 1954, and the colleges will feel this pressure in 195% 
and its full impact by 1965. 

A joint committe of the National Education Association and the Na. 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers estimates that 1,000,000 new éle- 
mentary teachers will be needed in the next ten years to meet this demand. 
277,000 will be needed to fill new positions, 534,000 to replace those who will 
leave the profession, 70,000 to replace those holding temporary certificates, 
62,000 to fill new positions of pre-school service, and 175,000 to reduce the 
general teaching load so as not to exceed twenty-five pupils per teacher. 
When we add what it will cost to attract this number into the profession to 
the cost of new construction at present levels, it becomes even clearer that 
this financial burden cannot be raised through local taxation. 

When we consider the tensions dividing the world today, it becomes 
apparent, moreover, that we must preserve at all costs freedom of oppor- 
tunity if one of the basic tenets of American democracy is to mean anything 
here or abroad. Our public schools by creating the opportunity for each 
person to develop according to his capacity thus keep the door of opportunity 
open to each generation and prevent permanent classes from developing in 
our society. It is, of course, this permanent stratification of society that 
Marxian followers are awaiting as inevitable. 

Consequently, it should be of concern to those who live in wealthy urban 
areas whether or not the rural areas of the state also have good educational 
facilities. It should also be of concern to those who live in Northern states 
whether or not equal facilities are available in Southern states. It is true 
that in Southern states more money is spent for the education of white 
children than for Negro children. In 1939-40 the average annual expense 
per pupil for white children in Mississippi was $71.65, for Negro children 
$11.96. This compares with a countrywide average of $116.99. Yet Missis- 
sippi spends 3% of the income of the state on education, a higher average 
than New York. For Mississippi to spend as much per pupil as New York 
would mean confiscatory taxation. Mississippi has, moreover, a greater 
proportion of children as well as less wealth. If freedom of opportunity is 
to be maintained in Mississippi, therefore, it is going to require some Fed- 
eral aid. 

The mobility of our population is another argument for Federal aid 
Many of New York City’s future citizens, for example, are in rural Norther 
or Southern areas receiving substandard training. In a few years they will 
be urban voters as well as workers. It is obviously important that they 
should feel equality of opportunity has been provided them under our free 
institutions. 
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Federal control need not necessarily be the result of Federal aid, though 
one or two general stipulations would be wise. Though we do not approve 
of segregation of white and Negro students, we should not at this time try 
to reform this system through Federal aid. We should insist, however, 
that any state receiving Federal aid should spend the same amount of money 
per pupil on both white and Negro schools. This would result, obviously, in 
a greater improvement for the Negro schools among the seventeen states 
that have a segregated system. 

In apportioning aid among the states some formula would have to be 
set up. Doubtless something similar to the one proposed in the Taft bill, 
which died in the last Congress, would be acceptable. First the number of 
school children in a state and the income of its residents would be deter- 
mined. Then if a state itself through local and state taxation devoted a 
certain percentage of its income toward education, Federal grants would 
be made to bring the amount per pupil up to a certain minimum standard 
set for the country as a whole. 

We subsidize corn and wheat and potatoes in order to protect the pro- 
ducer and be sure of a good crop. Why not subsidize the education of our 
younger citizens and thus insure a good crop as well as protect the country 
as a whole. ' P. E. W. 


JOSEPH A. HARWOOD 


The N.E.A.S.S.T. lost a loyal and active member last September. Joseph 
A. Harwood was a graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, Harvard College, 
end the Harvard Graduate School of Education. He had been principal of 
Littleton High School and a teacher in the Lunenburg High School before 
going to Fitchburg where he taught English and history for many years 
until he retired because of ill health in June, 1948. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr. Harwood has attended our meetings, served on committees, and 
recently on the Executive Board. He was scholarly but modest, quiet but 
possessed of a keen sense of humor. Kindly and friendly to all — students, 
fellow teachers, and acquaintances. E. E. W. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


HENRY W. 
Professor of Education, Emeritus, Harvard University 


If any group of teachers is committed to the most ardent and intelligen 
effort to educate for American citizenship, it must be the teachers of th 


social studies. But the social studies have many objectives, some of them no 


directly related to civic behavior. And other teachers must feel that citizen. 
ship is as much their concern as it is the concern of some of their felloy 
teachers in the social studies. No teacher is likely to admit that civic inte. 
ligence and civic responsibility are not, in one way or another, among the 
results of education to which his own work makes a contribution. Civie edy. 
cation stands out, therefore, as a broad interest of the schools, not alien tp 
any group, yet dominant with the group in the social studies. 

The consequences of this conception of civic education are more impor. 
tant, in practice, than they may at first appear. For teachers of the social 
studies, this view means that they must take the lead in a movement which 
should be education-wide, but that they should lead without seeking for their 
subject — or their aggregate of subjects — special privilege in the schod 
program. Their leadership should be thoroughly democratic in spirit, per 
suasive, not commanding. Nor within their own ranks should their preoe. 
cupation with civic values exclude attention to problems that are civie chiel- 
ly by implication, such as the problem of personal growth in a total social en- 
vironment. 

The argument for these conclusions hardly needs to be spelled out for 
the teachers who read this article; but they may be interested to follow the 
thinking of a group concerned with civic education as a distinct and special 
field — a group committed to the effort to make a direct and valuable con. 
tribution to good civic teaching, wherever such teaching can best be done. 

First, a word about the group and its setting. It has been gathered to 
gether by Professor John J. Mahoney, recently retired from the Faculty of 
Education of Boston University. His book, For Us the Living, an Approach 
to Civic Education, provides the basis of theory on which the group stands 
The writer of this article is co-director of the project. The Educational Re 
search Corporation has approved the enterprise and arranged with the Har 
vard Schoo] of Education to house it in Walker House, 40 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. The other members of the group are: Kenneth Sheldon, on leave 
as professor of the Social Studies, Sargent College, Boston University (e- 
ecutive officer of the project); Miriam C. Berry (secretary); Doris I. Boyd, 
on leave as teacher of English and dean of girls, Beverly High Schoo; 
Charles C. Buell, head of the department of public affairs, St. Paul’s School; 
Jane A. McCabe, teacher of the social studies, Brookline High School; May 
E. Milliken, teacher of modern history, Wellesley High School; Francis 1 
Moloney, head of the department of social studies, Brighton High School 
Consultants will be called in from time to time, notably Dr. Roy A. Price of 
the Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse University, who will participate reg 
ularly in the work of the group. 

The work is scheduled to continue for three years and is financed for thst 
length of time. This year (1948-49) the center of attention is the senior hig! 
school. Next year a new group, under the same leadership, will be concerne 
with civic teaching in the elementary school and the junior high school. The 
school year, 1950-51, will be devoted to saanestoe the results of the work t 
the point of publication. 
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What convictions move the members of this group? What hopes do these 
teachers cherish? 

Venturing to speak for the group — and using the “editorial we” for 
convenience — the writer of this article would put these hopes and convic- 
tions in three main propositions, as follows: 

The survival of democracy depends, in the final analysis, on the progres- 
sive success of democracy in solving social problems. We believe in democ- 
racy; we believe in “the American way”; but we are convinced that democ- 
racy in these United States has problems to face, both internally and in re- 
lations with other peoples, which are critica] for its perpetuation. Some of 
these problems are political, some economic, some social in a broader sense. 
We are concerned with these problems in their public aspects, as civic issues. 
Social studies teachers need no argument to prove that democracy, or any 
competing way of life, will stand or fall by its success in building a better 
social order; and that this becomes in many instances the business of citizens 
in their collective capacity, either in voting or in acting in groups, or both. 

Most of these problems can be so defined that teaching in the schools can 
nake an important contribution toward the success of democracy in meeting 
them. We are well aware that education is a slow process. We can accept 
the qualifications based on the cliché about the “race between education and 
catastrophe.” We know that the young lack experience and that adult educa- 
tion is imperative. We recognize the fact that many civic problems are so 
complicated and technical that they cannot be dealt with in detail in school. 
We believe, however, that the major civic problems of democracy can and 
should be faced in the classroom. In some cases, only attitudes, sensitivi- 
ties, appreciations, interests, enthusiasms can be expected as results of teach- 
ing, school activities, or school and community experiences. In other cases, 
facts can be learned, understandings reached, issues analyzed. We know that 
careful judgment is required of teachers, that they operate in a tangled web 
of influences, that they are often burdened too heavily: all this presents a 
series of difficulties we must face in what we do in our research, but it does 
not weaken our conviction that the schools have a part to play in “making 
democracy work.” 

Teachers will get most help if they can have for their use materials 
which “high light” civie problems in the various subjects commonly taught. 
Oratory and general theory about civic education often seems to imply that 
the schools must be reorganized, the curriculum revolutionized; and teachers 
are often left by such pronouncements in an apathy arising from their knowl- 
edge that there is little or nothing they can do in the premises. We hope to 
produce materials teachers can use, here and now. And we mean materials 
to be used in American history, European history, world history, modern his- 
tory, civies, government, economics, problems of democracy, English, and 
science. Other subjects are not outside our scope or interest, if we have time 
to consider their special requirements and opportunities. Our materials will 
probably be published in the form of pamphlets, each pamphlet on a problem, 
issue, or topic. They will be addressed to pupils, some to pupils in a particu- 
lar subject in a specified grade, others (probably most) to pupils in any one 
of two or three grades and in any subject in which the topic of the pamphlet 
is treated. With the pamphlets for pupils will go one or more handbooks for 
teachers. These will deal with method, activities, sense aids, and other mat- 
ters related to the effective handling of the material for pupils. We have no 
doubt that evaluation will follow, that changes will have to be made in time, 
that new issues will arise which we cannot now foresee. But our hope is 
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that our materials will make a difference promptly, a start that will give 
evaluation and testing something to work on. We hope also that the differ. 
ence will be spread over wide areas and many schools — in other words, that 
our materials will be tried out throughout an extended geographical] distribu. 
tion. We believe, finally, that the lack of such materials has often helped to 
prevent teachers (or given them an excuse for abstaining) from instigating 
or assisting in school activities which are of great civic value — of more 
value, indeed, than much “straight” or old-line teaching. Our hope is to 
stimulate all promising efforts for civic learning and civic growth because we 
have helped to define civic objectives with greater precision, provided actual 
“stuff” for teaching directed toward these objectives, and presented it in a 
way which will foster pupil activity as pupils “dig into” the materials, 

Milton wanted “the noble and gentle youth” of England to learn to per. 
form “justly, wisely, and magnanimously” all the activities of life. Ameri- 
can schools are for all youth, and civic education concerns a certain range of 
activities — not “all the offices, public and private, of peace and war.” The 
task of civic education in a democracy is broader in one sense, narrower in 
another, than the task Milton wrote of. But we believe the schools can help 
the young to see and approach these tasks more “justly, wisely, and magnani- 
mously.” 


CANADA — AN INDEPENDENT NATION? 


WILLIAM H. HARDING, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Most Americans simply take Canada for granted, calmly assuming that 
it became a nation by our leave and that it will remain economically and 
politically independent only on our sufference. Odly enough, Canadians 
themselves give strength to this assumption by what seems to be acceptance 
of a position inferior to that of the United States. Even in the view of its 
own people, Canada is an eccentric among nations. 

The peace treaties which ended the American Revolution also ended any 
hope Canadians may have had of emerging as a great empire. Under heavy 
pressure at home and abroad, Great Britair granted to the United States 
the Old Northwest and surrendered its claims to navigation on the Missis- 
sippi. Thus Canada was deprived of access to its southwestern area, which 
had been explored and exploited largely by its own French and British people; 
and which, in view of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes- Mississippi water sys- 
tem, was its natural hinterland. With considerable justification, then, might 
Canadians complain of having been penalized for refusing to join their south- 
ern neighbors in rebellion against the Empire. 

Along with this disappointment, the American Revolution bred in Can- 
ada a fear of the United States. This fear was aggravated by loud threats 
from the expansionists of 1812, and by cries of “Fifty-four forty, or fight” 
from the jingoists of the eighteen-forties. And in 1867 Canadians heard 
Seward argue with deadly seriousness that nature had designed that “this 
whole continent” should be “sooner or later within the magic circle of the 
American Union.” At this point, while Seward was buying Alaska, Canada 
asserted her independence — at least of the United States — by forming 4 
union of its own. 

Since that time Canada has acquired an increasing sense of nationhood. 
In the seventies, for example, the government built a transcontinental rail- 
road across a vast, uninhabited area. That seemed, as some one said, like 


“, railroad looking for a nation.” During the First World War Canada in- 
sisted on a seat in Britain’s war councils as one among equals, and after- 
wards obtained full membership in the League of Nations. Finally, by the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931, the Dominion became a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations —a position which for all practical pur- 
poses carried with it complete national independence, 

Throughout its evolution, however, Canada has clung to Britain as a 
guardian of its independence and as a market for its goods. “Allegiance to 
the Crown” has remained its first obligation. Hours alone separated its 
declaration of war from Britain’s in 1939. Both manpower and materials 
were freely provided for the struggle. When the United States lent Great 
Britain 3% billion dollars, Canada gave one billion. The magnitude of this 
generosity can be better appreciated when it is realized that the sum repre- 
sented a per capita donation almost 34% times the per capita loan granted 
by the United States. And Canada is still standing loyally by the nation 
for whom it reserves her admiration. 

But post-war difficulties are straining Canada’s relations with its home- 
land, and necessity is breaking down the traditional fear which has demanded 
a policy of resistance to the dependence on the United States in politics and 
economies. The simple fact is that world power problems and world eco- 
nomic conditions are forcing Canada to forego sentimental attachment to 
the motherland, and perhaps sooner or later. to withdraw from the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The reasons for the shift are not difficult to discover. Canada’s com- 
mercial dilemma is surely swinging it into the orbit of the United States. 
From early days it has depended upon England and Europe for markets. 
From the United States it purchased products needed to build its own pro- 
duction and standard of living. Payment for those goods was made by con- 
verting surplus European balances into American dollars. Such was the 
framework of Canada’s three-way trade. 

That framework has been shattered by the world dollar shortage. Can- 
ada is no longer able freely to convert European balances into dollars — be- 
cause Europe has no dollar balance. They dissolved in the American maw 
during the Second World War. 

The five billion dollars that ECA is pouring into Europe may permit 
Furope to get on its feet sufficiently to approximate a trade balance with the 
dollar area. But authorities writing on the trends are not sanguine about 
the possibility of the restoration of anything like pre-war conditions in the 
money markets. It is likely that Europe’s dollar shortage will persist and 
that exchange will be restricted indefinitely. 

In spite of an impossible money situation Canada is in a position where 
it must continue to depend on Europe for a trade outlet; for its surplus 
products are in the same categories as those of the United States. Yet 
Europe cannot buy what Canada needs to sell, because it lacks both the ex- 
change and the manufactures which Canada requires. As a consequence, 
Canada remains dependent on the United States for such supplies, but is 
Without any visible means to pay for their importation. Its deficit in Amer- 
ican trade amounted to almost a half-billion dollars in 1947. Under these 
circumstanees a nation of twelve million people is heading for a lower stan- 
‘ard of living and economic dependence on its southern neighbor — depend- 
ence which also suggests a political dependence. 

An ECA grant of 500 million dollars in the spring of 1948 staved off 
the immediate crisis. But the future is not bright. The running defict might 
be lowered by a reduction in the purchase of American products. But this 
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expedient would prove effective only at the price of a prohibitive reduction 
in the Canadian standard of living — which at this time is second only to 
that of the United States. Such products as it is presently able to supply 
to the United States are surplus in our own economy and we are not dis. 
posed to accept them — wheat, timber for example. A third alternative 
facing Canada is that of building up production of those goods needed by 
the United States. It can do this only if the United States is willing to 
grant for an extended period financial aid — which means Canadian economic 
dependence on the United States. 

It is not only in economic spheres that Canada finds itself dependent 
on the United States. The Second World War left two great powers in the 
world. Regardless of the outcome of present peace efforts, Russia and the 
United States will remain potential enemies. The strategy of both nations 
as they anticipate war with their only possible opponent will in part include 
the establishment of air bases as close to their opponents “nerve centers” as 
possible. From the American view of the globe, this conclusion dictates that 
Canada be incorporated in the schemes of both offensive and defensive 
strategy. Regardless of our success in withstanding Russian advances in 
China or in Europe in the early days of another war it can readily be seen— 
by an examination of a globe—-that Canada’s territory must be crossed, if not 
actually secured, in order to reach our industrial centers either in the Midwest 
or on the Atlantic seaboard. The establishment of enemy bases in Canada 
would, of course, imperil our chances for survival. 

The post-war decision to correlate military and naval planning by the 
combining of Canadian and American staff work arose from a recognition of 
these fundamental strategic considerations. It is only too apparent to the 
Canadians that they can no longer rely on Britain’s sea power for their 
security and that in the future they must rely on the United States. 

What this all means to Canada now becomes apparent. In defiance of 
all logic it created a nation. At the very point in history when it seemed 
on the verge of proving by success that logic could be defied, it was forced 
to fight for existence. As a result of the fight it is now faced by the logic 
of necessity to face the fact that it cannot remain either economically or 
politically independent of the United States. 

The patriotic Canadian is aware of his position. Resigning to depend- 
ence, he, nevertheless, hopes that the American penetration, which he wel- 
comes, will not be accomplished at the sacrifice of a way of life which he 
believes to be superior because of its slower, less materialistic pace. Nor can 
he but deplore the provincialism of the border states which stubbornly resist 
the development of a St. Lawrence River waterway system of communications 
and power which would immensely increase his industrial and commercial 
potential, perhaps even result in wiping out his trade deficit by creating the 
medium for the establishment of industries complementary to those of the 
United States. By contrast, the ECA program appears in the nature of a 
dole; it keeps the nation alive but does not reconstruct its economy. The 
Canadian would like to reconstruct his economy by creating self-sufficiency 
insofar as is permitted by two-way, rather than by three-way, trade con- 
ditions. 

A people whose vigor and confidence established a paradox among na- 
tions is not willing to remain on the dole. But meanwhile, they accept our 
gratuity and our military protection, because they must, with a vague fear 
that Secretary Seward’s forecast will yet prove correct. And with a fond 
look over their shoulders they are reluctantly breaking ties of sentimental 
allegiance to Great Britain in order to search for a new security and nation- 
hood with an adopted parent. 


EEDED: A BASIS FOR THE READING PROGRAM 


W. H. CARTWRIGHT, 
Boston University. 


One of the needs in the social studies field is for lists of readings drawn 
by experts in the various subjects. To such lists, students and teachers 
uid turn for guidance in their reading program and teachers and librarians 
uid turn for aid in building their book collections. These lists should be 
garded as suggestive only, not as directive or restrictive. Students and 
achers Should be free in their choices, and yet within that freedom there 
ght to be some degree of commonness. With regard to our reading habits 
in most other matters uniformity or regimentation is to be decried, but in 
e interest of social cohesion as well as for the sake of our mobile school 
pulation a similarity between the basic contents of social-studies libraries 
desirable. The writer finds this desire frequently expressed among the 
indreds of social] studies teachers with whom he talks each year. 

The most helpful tools which are now available for selecting books are 
e Standard Catalog (1) and the Children’s Catalog (2). It is a matter of 
gret that more teachers are not familiar with these tools. The Standard 
talog is a guide for the selection of books in all subjects for junior and 
nior high schools. The Children’e Catalog serves the same purpose for 
ades one through eight. There is thus some overlapping. Both Catalogs 
t the books by subject, author, and title. Complete order information is 
ven and brief annotations are included. Both volumes are kept up-to-date 
‘regular supplements. While the books included are selected at the outset, 
rtain of them are recommended as first purchases and some of these are 
ubly recommended as especially desirable. The Catalogs ought to be avail- 
le in any library, and teachers should consult them when recommending 

bok purchases. Nevertheless, the Catalogs are not wholly satisfactory. They 
al with all subjects, since they are compiled for the use of librarians. They 
e, therefore, necessarily large and somewhat expensive. They seem to be 

ttle known to teachers and, as this article will show, they have little effect 
the recommendations made by textbook authors. 

Two other books are very useful in their spheres and deserve the careful 
tention of teachers of the social studies. These are Hannah Logasa, His- 
prical Fiction (3), and Helen M. Carpenter, Gateways to American History 
). The first is a graded and annotated listing of some 2,000 books, prin- 
pally historical fiction and biography, for the use of junior and senior high 
hools. The second was intended primarily to aid in the selection of materi- 
ls for slow learners in junior high school American history. It is no criti- 
sm of these very helpful volumes to point out that they are useful only in 
prtain areas and that they have not been brought up-to-date since 1941. 

The most convenient and potentially a very useful place to which all 
achers can turn for assistance in selecting books and recommending them 
) students, is the listing in the textbook which students and teachers regu- 
rly use. Yet, convenient as these listings are, they are almost useless as 
basis for recommending reading to students because no libraries except 
rge public libraries contain even a fair proportion of the books listed in a 
jpical textbook. And even if a teacher should succeed in building a school 
brary from the suggestions given in the textbook currently in use, he will 
md when he changes textbooks that the readings suggested in the new text 
nnot be found in the library. These facts are true because textbooks au- 
ors apparently build their list with complete disregard for each other, for 
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the probable content of a school library, or even for the library aids prey. 
ously mentioned. 

These conditions were made painfully aware to the writer during hi 
years of public and laboratory school teaching. Their existence is conclusive. 
ly established by a series of studies conducted under his supervision by grai. 
uate students at Boston University during the past two years. 

Coady (5) made a list of all the reading references given in five senior 
high school American history textbooks currently in use. The smallest nun. 
ber of references in a single textbook was 375; the largest was 1,078; and th. 
median was 739. In the five books he found an amazing total of 2,512 differ. 
ent titles suggested. Of this number only 17 were common to all the text. 
books! Only 270 of the 2,512 were found in three or more of the five text. 
books. Coady used these 270 as a “working list” for further analysis. He. 
found that only 126, less than half of the working list were recommended in 
the Standard Catalog. Seventy-six of the working list were out of print in 
1942 (the year the earliest textbook used was published), and 106 were out 
of print in 1946 (the year the latest textbook used was published). Coady 
classified all the references into categories as suggested by Wesley (6). Ap. 
proximately half of them were what were called “specialized studies.” Th 
categories found next most frequently were “fiction” and “biography.” I 
much fewer numbers were found, in order of frequency, “source books,” 
“series and sets,” “pamphlets and periodicals,” and “parallel textbooks.” 
What were called “reference books” (encyclopedias, atlases, yearbooks, etc.), 
were almost ignored by the authors. Two of the textbooks made no refer. 
ences to such works, and the other three referred to them a total of seven 
times. 

Studies similar to Coady’s of textbooks in other subjects and at other 
grade levels resulted in similar findings, differing principally in degree. 

O’Hara (7) found 1,951 different titles in eight textbooks in junior high 
school American history. No title was listed by all eight authors nor even by 
seven of them. Only four references were common to six of the textbooks. 
A working list was obtained by using the 85 titles common to three or more 
of the textbooks. Sixty-one of these titles are listed in the Standard Catalog, 
and 65 of them in the Children’s Catalog. This is a considerably better show- 
ing than Coady found for the senior high school books. Classifying only his 
working list into Wesley’s categories, O’Hara found more references to his 
torical fiction than to all other types of reading combined. Only two other 
types were listed in significant numbers, biography and specialized studies 
Three of the 85 references were to encyclopedias, and two to source books. 
No references were made to books in the other categories. 

Murphy (8) found a total of 1,225 titles in 10 high school geography 
textbooks. Not one of these titles was common to al] 10 books. In fact, t 
obtain a working list Murphy had to use the titles listed in two or more of 
the 10 books, and only 138 of the 1,225 fell in this grouping. This means that 
88.7 per cent of the titles were mentioned in one textbook only! Forty-six, 
or just one-third, of the books on the working list were also listed in the 
Standard Catalog. A majority of the books on the working list were special- 
ized studies. The only other categories which appeared in significant nut 
bers were reference books, paralle] textbooks, and pamphlets and periodicals. 

Donovan (9) found 2,437 different titles in eight high schoo] economics 
books. None of these titles was found in all eight, nor in seven, nor even in 
six of the textbooks. Ninety-four per cent of the titles were given in only 
one textbook each. Donovan’s working list was obtained by taking the 1# 
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titles listed in two or more books. Forty of these 143 were also listed in the 
standard Catalog. Fifty-seven titles on the working list were classified as 
secialized studies, and 57 others as advanced books for the teacher. The 
oily other type listed in significant numbers was pamphlets and periodicals. 

Analyzing the suggested readings in three high school sociology and two 
high school social problems textbooks, Kornechuk (10) found 931 different 
titles. Of these, 802 were books and 129 were pamphlets or periodicals. This 
suggests a greater use of the latter type of material] in sociology than in the 
subjects previously discussed. Not one of the 802 books was listed by all five 
juthors, and only one was listed by four of them. The working list was made 
up of the books listed by two or more authors. It contained 112 titles. Only 
») of these were found in the Standard Catalog. Almost all the working list 
consisted of specialized studies and parallel textbooks. 

Magnuson (11) found 2,078 titles in five problems of democracy text- 
hooks. One of these titles was suggested in all five books, and six others in 
four of the five. The working list consisted of the 68 titles found in three or 
more of the textbooks. Twenety-nine of the 68 were recommended in the 
Standard Catalog. Most of the working list consisted of specialized studies. 

Gentry’s (12) findings in the field of junior high school civics were the 
most extreme of any in this series of studies. He listed 2,697 titles found in 
nine civics textbooks. Not one of these titles was mentioned in as many as 
six of the nine books! Three of the titles were found in five of the books, 
2518 of the titles were listed in only one textbook each. Gentry’s working 
list consisted of the 179 titles listed in two or more of the nine textbooks. Of 
these 84 were recommended by the Standard Catalog, and 19 by the Children’s 
Catalog. Categories of books which appeared on the working list in signi- 
fcant numbers are specialized studies, books on local aspects, parallel text- 
books, fiction, pamphlets and periodicals, biography. This was the only one 
of the eight studies which found all of Wesley’s categories included. 

Studies similar to the eight just reviewed are now under way or contem- 
plated in ancient history, modern history, world history, and American gov- 
ernment. Another series now in progress will reveal several aspects of the 
social studies content of secondary schoo] libraries. Even before these are 
completed, however, several conclusions seem justified. 

The average textbook in secondary school studies suggests far too many 
references, 

There is almost no agreement among the suggested readings in different 
textbooks, and, in most instances, not very much agreement between the rec- 
ommendations of textbooks and those of the Standard Catalog or the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog. 

It would appear that in too many cases little attention is paid by text- 
book authors to the probable content of a school library or to a well balanced 
reading program. 

There is no adequate listing of suggested reading for the subjects in the 
social studies curriculum. 

Such a listing ought to be made for each of the subject areas and grade 
levels. This is not to say that all libraries ought to be the same or that all 
textbooks ought to recommend the same reading program. The state of 
American education and scholarship would be static indeed if theze conditions 
were obtained. But, as indicated at the beginning of this article, a greater 
degree of similarity than now exists would help to unify our social thinking, 
a would lessen the difficulties of the student who transfers from school to 
schoo]. 
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Compiling and maintaining lists of recommended reading for the various 
subjects, including annotations and suggestions for small libraries, is a tas) 
which could be undertaken by scholars and publishers, by schools of education 
and departments of the social sciences, or by educational] organizations, The 
sponsorship of such projects by the National Council for the Social Studies, 
or even by the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers, would 
be a genuine contribution to the improvement of social studies instruction. 
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1949 — Year of Decision will be the theme of the fifth annual six-week 
summer session on the Position of the United States in World Affairs held 
by the American University in Washington, D. C., from June 13 to July 2, 
1948. Detailed information may be obtained from the Director at 208 Hurst 
Hall, The American University, Washington, 16, D. C. 


“An inscription in one of the large mills at Lawrence, Mass., informs th 
employees (or did so some years ago) that ‘regular attendance at some plac 
of worship and a proper observance of the Sabbath will be expected of every 
person employed.” From Dr. James F. Muirhead’s America the Land of Co 
trasts (1898) and quoted in America Through British Eyes. 
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James Bryant Conant, Education in a Divided World, Harvard Univer- 
ity Press, 1948, Pp x, 235, $3.00. 

In his most recent book President Conant of Harvard plunges right into 
the great issues of our day, recognizing the struggle with Russia and totali- 
wrian ideas as the dominant fact of our national life now and for years 
x come. He places our system of free public schools in the very center of 
the stage since our historical commitment to the goal of equality of op- 
portunity for all youth is essential to the American idea of a free society. 
Unlike most college professors, he realizes that preparation for college is a 
mall part of the task of secondary education in this country; that it is 
rather the main task of our school system to foster social fluidity and mo- 
pility and to work toward greater equality of opportunity for the youth 
of succeeding generations. In urging that the public give first considera- 
tion to this fact, he does not deny that there are dangerous by-products of 
education for all. There is a dangerous tendency to overlook the specially 
gifted student. “We neither find him early enough, nor guide him properly, 
nor educate him adequately in our high schools.” Nevertheless, Mr. Conant 
stands firmly in favor of first emphasis upon a flexible system of free schools 
designed for a variety of people. He hopes within its framework to find ways 
to encourage talent of every sort. 

Mr. Conant tackles some of the big questions underlying all educational 
thinking. While taking a firm stand in favor of secular education in the pub- 
lic schools, he maintains that “those who plan our American education must 
enter the twilight zone that separates philosophy from theology far enough 
to come to grips with the question of the ‘basis of our ethics. .. . You can 
build a free nation on a Hebraic-Christian view of human nature. You can 
destroy it by substituting another.” All too briefly he considers this funda- 
mental question: Are social studies concerned with the “Nature and Destiny 
of Man” or with the behavior of “Man as a Social Animal”? But at least he 
does recognize as centrally important what has been skipped over in most 
recent discussions of education. He does not hesitate to ask, “How far can 
we regard allegiance to such abstract ideas as truth, justice, honor, as play- 
ing an important part in human conduct? .. . Is the devotion to principles 
primary motivation, or is reference to general principles nine times out of 
ten a rationalization of behavior?” 

It is surely of first importance to ask thus what teachers think they 
are doing; what they themselves believe human dignity to be. As Mr. 
Conant puts it, “There are issues in the field of ethics which ought not to be 
ignored or glossed over for the sake of peace. For they are central, I think, 
to the ideological conflict in this divided world.” In American schools, he 
maintains that the study of man must be based upon certain postulates: the 
sacrosanct nature of the individual, an individual’s obligation to other in- 
dividuals, the necessity for sympathetic cooperation in working toward cer- 
tuinends. These postulates should be placed in their historic setting. 

The sort of teaching Mr. Conant evidently wishes to see in history classes 
bears little relation to the clever debunking so popular in the thirties in 
this country. He asks for the courage to teach positively in order to en- 
courage loyalty to the common beliefs essential for the vigor of a free so- 
ciety. The book is written for the general public probably with the hope 
that some college professors will read it. It has a great deal to say to all 
teachers, everywhere. 

In England and Scotland there may be some feeling among educators 
that Mr. Conant has underestimated the democratic trend in British educa- 
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tion in recent years. His claim that only in this country have we faced t. 
demands of education for all in a free society could be challenged. His boo; 
will, nonetheless, be welcomed by British teachers who are struggling ty 
carry out many of the reforms he discusses. 


Basil Mathews: Booker T. Washington: Educator and Interracial Inter. 
preter (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948). 350 pp. $4.75. When 
Booker Washington died in 1915, W. E. B. DuBois called him “the most dis. 
tinguished man, white or black, who has come out of the South since the Ciyi) 
War.” In this biography Basil Mathews goes considerably further than 
DuBois. He declares without reservation that Washington was “in the tro. 
est sense great,” that in his relationships with the youth of Tuskegee his in. 
fluence “made smal] men great,” and, finally, that he “remained steadfastly 
true to the vision of Beauty, Truth, and Goodness.” 

Despite the imprimatur of the Harvard University Press, this book is 
essentially an old-school panegyric rather than the real biography that its 
subject deserves. In it Washington appears first as a boy-hero of the Alger 
type, who pesters his harassed mother for a book so that he can learn to read; 
who tingles “with joyful excitement” when at 10 he first enters the schoolroom; 
who rebels at being robbed of further education, whiie he swings his pick in 
the coal mine; and who finally overcomes all obstacles and makes his way to 
Hampton Institute. There he successfully combines “the responsibilities of 
janitor, the ‘grind’ of study in the classroom and over his books, the toil in 
the fields and pig-sties, and perpetual practice in public speech.” Amd, when 
Commencement Day comes at last, he is inevitably on the platform as an hon- 
ored speaker. 

After his student days at Hampton, he rejected the pitfalls of the politi- 
cal career that was urged upon him by friends, and turned instead to educa- 
tion, to help, as he put it, “in laying a foundation for the masses.” At Hamp- 
ton as a teacher, at Tuskegee as an educational leader, in Washington as an 
informal adviser to Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, on the lecture platform at 
home and abroad, Booker Washington clung firmly to his belief in the efficacy 
of persuasion and in the futility of collision. 

His moderation and patience in the face of discrimination and oppres 
sion was applauded by Southern white leaders, and opposed by militant re- 
formers. But in the end all agreed that he was a good and useful man. 

This is not to say that Mr. Mathews has not made a conscientious effort 
to write an honest and accurate account of Washington’s career. He has ex- 
amined the papers of his hero, and he has talked with many of those who 
knew him. But he has, it seems to me, allowed an understandably enthusias 
tic admiration of his subject to prevent him from writing the well-rounded 
biography that is stil] needed. 


Homer Hockett’s Introduction to Research in American History, Mat- 
Millan, $3.00, is a second edition of the book which was first published in 
1931. The original text has been corrected and an eleven-page appendix 
bas been added. In the hands of a less skillful author this might well have 
been a painfully dull manual, but Hockett through clever organization an¢ 
the liberal use of examples for most of his points has made it both lucid § 
and readable. The three parts of the work, namely, the collection of data, 
the criticism of data, and the historical composition, blend neatly into 4 
unified whole. | 

For the secondary school teacher in social sciences, Hockett’s book has 


a twofold use. Since it assumes no previous knowledge on the part of the 
reader, it could in part be used by high school students working on short 
research papers. Most suitable here would be the sections on collecting ma- 
terial and composing an essay. Although the teacher, particularly those 
working on advanced degrees, would also find these parts useful, the most 
rewarding chapter for him would be the one on criticism. 

Although the weaknesses of this work are not numerous, there are a 
few. The material which has been added via the appendix would be much 
more helpful if it were placed within the main body of the text. Another 
minor fault is that several important sources of information are not men- 
tioned. One of these is the List of Doctoral Dissertations Now in Progrese 
put out by the American Historical Association, which is useful in prevent- 
ing duplication of work. The other is Winifred Gregory’s Unicon List of 
American Newspapers, 1820-1936, which tells the newspaper holdings of 
nost important libraries. The bibliography is essentially, however, more 
than adequate, 

On the whole this is a concise, well-written book, one which in many 
ways is a seminar in American History in itself, and one which should be 
very useful for student and teacher alike. 


Allan Neville: America Through British Byes, Oxford University Press, 
1948, 530 pp. imeluding index, $6.00. In revising the original edition pub- 
lished in 1928 as American Social History as Recorded by British Travellers 
and bringing it up-to-date, Mr. Nevins has again provided teachers of Ameri- 
can history with a most useful teaching aid. Here within one volume are 
pertinent comments on Americans, their institutions and habits by observant 
and articulate English writers. The volume begins with John Burnard’s de- 
scription of “Washington as a Host at Mount Vernon” and ends with Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s (John Buchan’s) observation on “The American Character” 
and “The American Lesson.” 

This is the sort of supplementary reading that boys and girls enjoy. It 
fills in the outline. Moreover, it will sharpen their own critical perception. 
It will aid them to look at the United States more objectively and at the same 
time perceive the bias from which some of the writers suffered. There is 
much comment on American manners whether you read Dickens writing from 
his canal boat in Pittsburgh or Frances Trollope commenting on American 
prudery and curiosity. C. V. R. Thompson’s account of the Hauptmann Trial 
points up the callousness of newspaper reporters and cameramen as well as 
the morbid curiosity of the people for whom they write and take candid shots. 

Mr. Nevins has divided the years, 1789-1946 into five periods which he 
has characterized in the following manner: 1789-1825 Utilitarian Inquiry, 
1825-1845 Tory Condescension, 1840-1870 Unbiased Portraiture, 1870-1922, 
Analysis, 1922-1946 Boom, Depression and War. Each of these sections has 
an introductory essay giving perspective on the period as well as the back- 
ground of the author and the circumstances under which he was travelling 
in America, 

This is the type of book to keep on the classroom table. It is equally 
good for special assignment or for reading aloud in order to give life not only 
to the main characters of the period under class discussion but also to shed 
light on what the man in the street was thinking. 

ISABEL STEPHENS, 
Howarp P. JOHNSON, 
DONALD B. COLE, 
PHILLIPS E. WILSON. 
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